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PRESENTATION OF THE POR- 
TRAIT OF PROFESSOR 
CHAMBERLIN 

Through the initiative of Pro- 
fessor J. Paul Goode, the colleagues 
and students of Professor T. C. 
Chamberlin have presented to the 
University of Chicago his portrait 
painted by Mr. Ralph Clarkson. In 
the course of his presentation ad- 
dress, Professor Bailey Willis said: 
" Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin is 
one of the great minds of science 
and his heart is as great as his 
mind. Large of stature as he is 
large of brain, he is a man whose 
manhood has been proved in every 
sphere of activity, which called for 
energy, endurance, and vitality. 
He carries on to-day vigorously, 
after seventy-four years of unspar- 
ing demand upon his physical 
powers, and we have every reason 
to hope that our cherished wish 
that he may carry on for many 
years to come will be fulfilled. 
Chamberlin's purpose has always 
been constructive. The impulse of 
the builder has ever been conspicu- 
ous in his mental work. It appears 
at every point of his career, from 
the time of his young manhood, 
when he built up the geological sur- 
vey of Wisconsin, throughout his 
presidency of Beloit and of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to the con- 
structive period of the University 
of Chicago, and throughout his ac- 
tivity on innumerable committees of 
the communities in which he has 
lived. The constructive purpose 
stands out as characteristic of the 
man's nature. In science also his 
activity has been that of a great 
builder, although, as fate would 
have it, he was first obliged to de- 



stroy old structures because they 
stood in the way of the nobler 
structures which must be built. 
Chamberlin combines the mentality 
of the explorer with that of the 
poet. He possesses in a high de- 
gree the power of imagination 
which distinguishes them Doth. But 
he is greater than the explorers of 
strange lands, even as Columbus 
was greater than Cortes, in that in 
him love of adventure is dominated 
by love of truth; and Chamberlin 
outsoars the poet in that his imagi- 
nation rises into realms of truth 
beyond those reached by a Tenny- 
son or a Browning, yet remains 
ever conscious of the dominance of 
eternal law." 

In accepting the portrait Presi- 
dent Judson spoke of Professor 
Chamberlin as " one of the found- 
ers of the University of Chicago, 
one of the founders of modern geo- 
logical thought, one of the founders 
of the highest schools of intellectual 
and scientific integrity." On being 
called upon, Professor Chamberlin 
spoke of the cooperation of his stu- 
dents and colleagues and said: 
" The view that stability in the past 
and great endurance in the future 
are prime attributes of our planet — 
that part of creation in which we 
are participants — is the one tenet 
about which my affections cling 
more strongly than any other. It 
is to me supremely satisfactory that 
a prolonged study of the earth 
yields steadily accumulating evi- 
dence of fundamental conditions 
that give a generous outlook for 
our race. This gives an enlarged 
value to what we ourselves may do; 
it is lasting in kind. It is gratify- 
ing to feel that adequate time is 
likely to be given for truth to work 
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out its good influences in spite of 
the adverse effects of untruth. If 
the earth is to pass away in a few 
thousand years — at least as a habit- 
able globe — the good and bad seem 
so nearly balanced in this initial 
stage of our evolution that their 
equated value is relatively small and 
the creation of the earth seems 
scarcely to have been worth while; 
but if adequate time is to be granted 
so that the truth may grow and 
may fully prove itself, and the good 
triumph over the bad because it is 
good, the outlook for the future be- 
comes inspiring to the last degree." 

THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULA- 
TION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Problems of war and reconstruc- 
tion call special attention at the 
present time to the foreign born 
population of the country. It may 
consequently be desirable to repro- 
duce the diagrams and descriptions 
published by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Fig. 1 indicates, by the length of 
the bars, the number of natives re- 




FlG. 1. FOEEIGN-BOKN POPULATION 

Country ©f Bieth. 1910. 



Fig. 2. Fobeign-born Population by 

Principal Countries of Bieth, 

1850t-1910. 



turned at the census of 1910, from 
each of the foreign countries that 
were tabulated separately, the coun- 
tries being arranged in the order of 
the total number returned. There 
were 2,501,333 natives of Germany, 
over three quarters of a million 
more than was returned from 
Russia, which stood second. The 
smallest number returned was 1,736, 
from Central America. 

Fig. 2 shows, by the length of the 
bars, the number of natives of each 
of the principal foreign countries 
that were returned at each census, 
from 1850 to 1910, the countries 
being ranked according to the num- 
ber returned in 1910. The natives 
of Germany increased in numbers 
from 1850 to 1900, but in 1910 there 
was a falling off. There was a 
comparatively small number of 
natives of Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary returned at the censuses prior 



